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Madame Guyon. 
(Concluded from page 333.) 

Shortly after this time Fenelon was appointed 
preceptor to the Duke of Bergundy, grandson 
of Louis XIV. and heir apparent to the throne. 
This young prince, while possessing considerable 
powers of intellect, was passionate to an extra- 
ordinary degree. He would fly into transports 
of rage at the slightest opposition to his will, and 
often times the objects of his wrath were such 
Yhings as the weather, and inanimate objects. 
Fenelon assumed this grave responsibility not 
without a deep sense of the difficulties it in- 
volved. His success was most gratifying. Dur- 
ing the eight years that he was under Fenelon’s 
care, the transformation in the character of the 
prince was most complete ; and his early death 
was deeply lamented. 
_ The release of Marie Guyon from her first 
imprisonment was due to the influence of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, and for several succeeding 
years she was on very friendly terms with the 
all-powerful favorite. Madame de Maintenon 
had founded at St. Cyr, an institution for the 
education of the daughters of aristocratic fami- 
lies in reduced circumstances. She invited Marie 
Guyon to visit the institution and talk with the 
girl. During several years she was a frequent 
Visitor there and many of the inmates were much 
benefited by her labors among them. With some 
of those with whom she became intimate, she 
carried on a correspondence after they had left 
the institution. I quote from a letter which she 
Wrote to a young matron who is supposed to 
have been one of these. The young woman whose 
recent death is mentioned was probably also one 
of the students there. “Our friend N has 
departed. She was a choice and excellent young 
Woman. Few go to the bottom of things 
as she did. You have done well in lay- 
ing aside the unnecessary ornament to which 
You refer. I entreat you never to wear it again, 

4m quite confident also that if you would listen 
to the secret voice which speaks in the bottom 
of your heart, you would find more things to 
put off.” 

In 1692, several persons of note from a dis- 

ce came to see her to converse on religious 
topics, One of them, Peter Nicole, told her that 





one of her books was full of errors. On her de- 
— him to point them out, they read the book 
together, and he was unable to point to any. In- 
stead of being convinced, however, he was only 
embittered ; and largely as a result of this inter- 
view the opposition to her started up again in 
full force, the archbishop of Paris being parti- 
cularly virulent. Not content with attacking 
her opinions, her enemies sought to blacken her 
character. A woman personated one of her 
nmaids and going to a great many confessors, 
maligned her pretended mistress in her confes- 
sions. This scheme was partially frustrated by 
the maid who had been personated happening 
to confess to one of the same confessors; by which 
means he and some others learned of the fraud 
which had been practised. At length one of her 
servants was hired to poison her. She almost 
died, and her health was seriously impaired for 
a long time. After this attempt she concealed 
herself for several months, placing her affairs in 
the hands of a relative who alone knew where 
she was. Again in 1695 she was in concealment 
for five months. At length her hiding place 
was discovered and she was imprisoned by the 
king’sorder. Bossuet had examined her minutely 
in reference to her opinions, but in spite of his 
evident wish to do so, had found very little to 
condemn. I suppose he must have desired to 
condemn her out of compliance with the wish of 
the King, who had long suspected her of heresy 
and had appointed a commission expressly to 
examine her. ‘ 

After she was imprisoned, Bossuet wrote his 
book, “ Instructions on Prayer.” This was sub- 
mitted to several church dignitaries for their 
approval, among others to Fenelon. Finding 
in it many aspersions on his friend Madame 
Guyon, he refused his approbation, and so was 
precipitated a controversy between the two most 
eminent divines in France. Fenelon’s reply to 
Bossuet’s book was entitled “ The Maxims of the 
Saints.” He defends the doctrines of Marie 
Guyon by references to Scripture and to the ap- 
proved writings of the Church. A number of 
other treatises appeared on each side. There 
does not seem to have been any material differ- 
ence of doctrine in the beginning, but the dif- 
ference in the spirit of the two men is shown in 
the following incident. Referring to Fenelon, 
Bossuet wrote, “ His friends say everywhere that 
his reply is a triumphant work, and that he has 
great advantages over me. We shall see here- 
after whether it is so.” Upon this Fenelon wrote 
a letter to Bossuet, saying “ May Heaven forbid 
that I should strive for victory over any person, 
least of all over you! It is not man’s victory, 
but God’s glory which I seek; and happy, thrice 
happy, shall I be if that object is secured, though 
it should be attended with my confusion and 
your triumph. I am ready to acknowledge that 
you are my superior in science, in genius, in 
everything which usually commands attention. 
And in respect to the controversy between us, 
there is nothing which I wish more than to be 


vanquished by you if the positions which I take 
wo things only do I desire, Truth 


are wrong. 








and Peace; Truth which may enlighten and 
Peace which may unite us.” 

As a result of this controversy, Louis XIV. 
dismissed Fenelon from his post as preceptor to 
the Duke of Burgundy, forbade him to leave 
his diocese of Cambray, and strove tosecure from 
the Pope a condemnation of his books. After 
great effort, the king finally extorted from the 
Pope, not indeed a condemnation of Fenelon’s 
opinions, but a condemnation of the construction 
which had been placed by his enemies on some 
passages in his writings. Fenelon retired to his 
diocese and to comparative seclusion. The story 
of his beautiful life there is one of surpassing 
interest. He died in 1715, at the age of sixty- 
five, being without property and without debts. 
I cannot forbear quoting one passage from Up- 
ham about him: “ There is, perhaps, not another 
man in history whose character has so perfectly 
harmonized in its favor all creeds, nations and 
professions. His religion expanded his heart to 
the limits of the world. It was natural that the 
whole human race should love his memory. In 
the time of the French Revolution, when the 
chains, which had been fastened by the tyranny 
of ages, were rent asunder by infuriated men, 

the ashes of the good and great of other 
days, in forgetfulness of all just distinctions were 
scattered by them to the four winds of heaven. 
But they wept over and spared the dust of 
Fenelon.” 

Marie Guyon enjoyed in her prison the com- 
panionship of a devoted servant who had been 
with her for many years and had been convert- 
ed through her labors. One of their occupations 
was in singing together the hymns which Marie 
Guyon composed. The second imprisonment 
lasted about eight years, the last four of which 
were spent in the Bastille. While they were in 
this abode of misery they were denied the solace 
of each other’s company, and here, in solitude, 
the pious maid died. The health of Marie Guy- 
on was sadly shattered by her imprisonment. 
On her release she went to the home of her 
daughter, the Countess of Vaux, but her influ- 
ence began to be felt again in Paris. Soon after 
she was banished for life to the city of Blois. 

Her eldest son, now happily for a long time 
reconciled to his mother, lived near that city 
and she had the consolation of seeing him oc- 
casionally. During her residence at Blois many 
persons from a distance came to see her. One 
of these, an Englishman, persuaded her to give 
him the manuscript of her autobiography, with 
the condition that it was not to be published 
until after her death. 

Her last years were full of physical suffering, 
but of her spiritual state at this period she says 
“T can hardly speak at all of my inward dispo- 
sitions. The reason is that my state has become 
fixed; simple in the motives which govern it, 
calm in its reliance on God, and without any 
variation. All that I know is that God 
is infinitely holy, righteous and happy, that all 
goodness is in him, and that as to myself I am 
a mere nothing.” She outlived Fenelon two 
years, dying in 1717, aged sixty-nine years. In 
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her will, written afew days before her death, 
occurs this passage, “ Within thy hands, O God! 
I leave my soul, not relying for my salvation 
on any good that is in me, but solely on thy mer- 
cies and the merits and sufferings of my Lord 
Jesus Christ.” She met death not merely with 
resignation, but with joy; there was no cloud, 
no doubt. 

Much keen interest attaches to the lives of 
La Combe, Molinos, Fenelon and Marie Guyon 
because they were admirable characters and suf- 
fered persecution. But to us as Friends there 
is an added interest because the doctrines for 
which they suffered were so exactly those of our 
own society. It is self-evident that the Truth is 
one, and no part can be inconsistent with any 
other part. One man may apprehend only some 
part of the truth and another only some other 
part, but these parts cannot contradict each 
other. Just in proportion as men come under 
the influence of the Spirit of Truth and appre- 
hend more of the truth, do they come into unity 
with each other. Those Christians then, who 
have withdrawn most entirely from dependence 
on man and who follow most closely the lead- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, will be found, however 
much they may differ in external semblance, to 
hold the same views in all essentials. 

It may seem strange that Fenelon and his 
friends should remain in communion with Rome; 
but if they had severed themselves from the 
church and cried out against the abuses in it, 
they would at once have been condemned as 
heretics. Such was the state of public opinion 
that no one branded with heresy could hope to 
win sympathy or following. As it was, they 
exerted a wide and blessed influence in _priest- 
ridden France and Italy in spite of the [nquisi- 
tion. In comparing their work as to its out- 
ward results with that of other reformers, we 
must indeed acknowledge that there are diver- 
sities of operations, but the same Spirit. 

The unshaken faith of the Quietists, their 
meekness under oppression, their prayerfulness 
and selflessness and the harmony between their 
profession and their lives excite our admiration. 
May they not excite our emulation ? 


The Potato’s Introduction into Europe. 

It was in the year 1596—just upon three cen- 
turies ago—that the great English botanist, 
Gerard, first planted potatoes in his garden in 
Holborn—a pleasant semirural suburb in those 


days. It is believed that he obtained tubers or 
seeds from Sir Walter Raleigh, who had then 
lately brought from South America samples of 
this hitherto unknown vegetable, and planted 
them on his estate at Youghai, near Cork. Ger- 
ard, however, recommended them only as a 
delicate dish, and it is recorded that the tubers 
were sometimes roasted and steeped in sack— 
that is, sherry and sugar—or baked with mar- 
row and spices, and even preserved and candied. 
Shakespeare twice mentions potatoes —in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor and Troilus and Oressida 
—but he seems to have regarded them as a curi- 
osity of the materia medica rather than an ar- 
ticle of food. It is curious to note how slowly 
the potato made its way to the tables either of 
rich or poor. In a housekeeping book kept by 
Anne of Denmark, wife of King James [., an 
entry has been found of the purchase of a small 
quantity of potatoes, from which we learn that 
the price was then two shillings a pound. 

Soon after the restoration the government 
tried to push the cultivation, with the assistance 
of the Royal Society, but progress was slow. In 
English books of gardening at the time of Geo. 


I., potatoes are not even mentioned, and as late 
as the year 1784 they were chiefly found in the 
gardens of noblemen and other rich men. Soon 
after this, however, the cultivation began to 
make rapid strides, with good effects upon the 
health of the people, who, till then, lived chiefly 
on salted meat and coarse bread, varied by little 
in the way of garden vegetables. Thus, in the 
year 1796, 1,700 acres of potatoes were planted 
in the county of Essex alone. 

William Corbett, as will be remembered, was 
a persistent opponent of the new food. In his 
“ English Gardener,” published in 1838, he de- 
nounced the substitution of the potato for bread, 
urging that it had been established by evidence 
taken before committees of the House of Com- 
mons that to raise potatoes for the purpose 
would be a thing mischievous to the nation. In 
Scotland a few plants could be found in 1765, 
chiefly in gardens around Edinburgh. In 1760 
they began to be more generally planted. Fred- 
erick the Great was more successful in inducing 
the Pomeranian cultivators to take to potato 
growing than his father had been. He had re- 
course to the soldiery, who had to force the 
farmers to plant them ; but Mr. Krichauff thinks 
that if it had not been for the famine in Ger- 
many in 1771-2, the merits of the potato would 
not have been so generally acknowledged. 

France was decidedly behind her neighbors, 
and even to this day the quantity of potatoes 
consumed in France, although very large, is 
considerably less than with us. Fora considera- 
ble time there seems to have been a popular 
prejudice against them, grounded on a suspicion 
that they were unwholesome. The potato, nev- 
ertheless, was placed on the royal table in 
France as early as 1616, but it was Parmentier, 
an apothecary, who, more than a century and 
a half later, first impressed its value upon his 
countrymen. Parmentier showed his potatoes, 
which were then evidently regarded in France 
as a novelty, to Louis X VI., who gave him up- 
ward of one hundred acres of land for experi- 
mental cultivation. The pretty purple and 
orange potato blossom, looking like an enlarged 
variety of the flowers of the belladonna or 
deadly nightshade —to which terrible plant, 
oddly enough, it is botanically allied—became 
a fashionable adornment. The king wore it in 
his buttonhole; Queen Marie Antoinette twined 
it in her beautiful hair; and, at once, princes, 
dukes and high functionaries fell in love with 
the potato flower. All Paris talked of Parmen- 
tier and the new “earth apples” (pommes de- 
terre), as they called them. The King said to 
the cultivator: “France will thank you one 
day, for you have found food for the poor.” 
“And France,” adds Mr. Krichauff, “ has not 
forgotten Parmentier, for I saw myself, in 1882, 
potatoes growing on his grave in the grand 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise, and I was assured 
that they were planted there every year, so that 
his services might never be forgotten by French- 
men.”— London News. 

ssenncctlalplliaimaeaiensisimi 

An IncrpentIN Frances WILLARD’s LIFE. 
—One day Frances Willard wanted to visit the 
Harrison Street Police Station. She took a great 
interest in all women, especially those unfortu- 
nate creatures who have fallen without the pale 
of the virtuous, and she endeavored to help 
them all she could. So we went to see the 
crowds locked up in the station. Among the 
prisoners was a poor girl who had been arrested 
for being drunk. She had been up several times 
before that. We stopped and talked to her 
awhile, and the sweet and gentle way in which 


Frances Willard pleaded with the girl hag 3 
wonderful effect upon her. The prisoner Was 
moved to tears, and doubtless they were tears 
of repentance. But she had no handkerchief 
with which to wipe them from her eyes. Frangig 
Wilson drew from her pocket her own hand. 
kerchief, handed it to the woman arrested a8 a 
common drunk, and said : 

“There, keep that.” 

I will not tell you the woman’s name, but that 
kind act saved her. She reformed, and has lived 
a different life from that day to this. She is now 
doing an excellent work in saving others, and 
realizes what she owes Frances Willard—R, 


—_. 


For “THE FRIENp,” 


Out of School Forces in Education. 

“ President Eliot, at the close of twenty-five 
years as president of Harvard University whey 
asked what had been his leading aim replied, 
‘To secure co-operation.” There is no word ip 
our language more highly charged with whatis 
vital tohuman destiny. St. Paul the Apostle 
pleaded for it. The warp and woof of what we 
call modern civilization is made up of co-opers- 
tion.” 

In these strong words of an able educational 
article we have a very good summary of recent 
school policies at home and abroad. The effort 
nearly every where of late has been to secure, 
first, a distinct recognition of the composite for. 
ces that contributed to a child’s education, and 
second, a hearty co-operation of these forces to 
a common end. School hours at the very best 
include less than one-fourth of a child’s time, 
and despite the fact that these are most impres- 
sible hours, school work can easily be wholly 
discounted by lack of co-operation during out 
of school hours. Naturally enough the school 
should project itself into the home, but this is 
impossible where there is a lack of sympathy or 
an absence of orderly arrangement for study, 
How to secure intelligent co-operation become 
a question of vital import to parents and teach 
ers. 

In the eastern States and in some degree also 
in the western States, this has been done by par 
ents’ Monthly Meetings in the school house 
Amount of time for home study, amount of help 
in home study, suitable reference books for the 
home library, a proper dietary for the school 
child, and numerous other suggestive subject 
have claimed attention in these discussions. At 
Brookline, Mass., where this particular move 
ment has been most successful the whole educe 
tional atmosphere has changed and the school 
have improved till they are sought out as mod- 
els by visitors from all parts. 

These helpful meetings stimulate other lines 
of activity and interest in making an enlighter- 
ed educational sentiment in the homes. Thw 
the educational Journal, a weekly or a monthly, 
is much more widely read, while the shelves of 
private libraries are enriched with the worksd 
the leading educational thinkers. This is as # 
should be, and for Friends especially, who may 
be called to the administration of schools upoa 
Committees it is exceedingly important. A few 
years since one could hardly say there was$ 
science of education. Now that conditions are 
changed it behoves us to put ourselves into touch 
with the great thinkers and workers—to 
the journals and to study the standard works 
Thus only can we have an intelligent opimio 
on school problems and school results. 


J. H.B. 


—_—— er 


In youth we learn, in age we understand. 
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The Conquest of Obstacles. 


When God wants to educate a man, he does 
not send him to school to the graces but to the 
necessities. ‘Through the pit and the dungeon 
Joseph came to a throne. We are not conscious 
of the mighty cravings of our half-divine hu- 
manity ; we are not aware of the good within us 
yoti] some chasm yawns which must be filled, 
or till the rending asunder of our affections 
forces us to become conscious of a need. Paul 
in his Roman cell; John Huss led to the stake 
at Constance ; Tyndale dying in his prison at 
Amsterdam ; Milton, amid the incipient earth- 
quake throes of revolution, teaching two little 
hoysin Aldgate Street; David Livingstone, worn 
to a shadow, dying in a negro hut in Central 
Africa, alone—what failures they might all to 
themselves have seemed to be, yet what mighty 
purposes was God working out by their appar- 
ent humiliations ! 

“Stick your claws into me,” said Mendelssohn 
to his critics when entering the Birmingham 
orchestra. “ Don’t tell me what you like, but 
what you don’t like.” John Hunter said that 
the art of surgery would never advance until 
professional men had the courage to publish 
their failures as well as their successes. “ Young 
men need to be taught not to expect a perfectly 
smooth and easy way to the objects of their en- 
deavor or ambition,” says Dr. Peabody. “ Sel- 
dom does one reach a position with which he 
has reason to be satisfied without encountering 
difficulties and what might seem discourage- 
ments. But if they are properly met, they are 
not what they seem, and may prove to be helps, 
not hindrances. There is no more helpful and 
profiting exercise than surmounting obstacles.” 

It was in the Madrid jail that Cervantes 
wrote Don Quixote. He was so poor that he 
wuld not even get paper during the last of his 
writing, and had to write on scraps of leather. 

Arich Spaniard was asked to help him, but the 
rich man replied : “ Heaven forbid that his ne- 
cesities should be relieved; it is his poverty 
that makes the world rich. A constant struggle, 
aceaseless battle to bring success from inhos- 
pitable surroundings, is the price of all great 
achievements.” We do our best while fighting 
desperately to attain what the heart covets. 

Kossuth called himself “ a tempest-tossed soul, 
whose eyes have been sharpened by affliction.” 
Benjamin Franklin ran away, and George Law 
vas turned out of doors. Thrown upon their 
own resources, they early acquired the energy 
and skill to overcome difficulties. As soon as 
the young eagles can fly the old birds tumble 
them out and tear the down and feathers from 
their nest. The rude and rough experience of 
the eaglet fits him to become the bold king of 

ids, fierce and expert in pursuing his prey. 
Boys who are bound out, crowded out, kicked 
out, usually “ turn out,” while those who do not 
have these disadvantages frequently fail to 

come out.” “It was not the victories but the 
defeats of my life which have strengthened me,” 
said the aged Sidenham Poyntz. Almost from 
the dawn of history oppression has been the lot 
of the Hebrews, yet they have given the world 
ts noblest sungs, its wisest proverbs, its sweetest 
music, With them persecution seems to bring 
Prosperity. 
In one of the battles of the Crimea a cannon- 
struck inside the fort, crashing through a 
utiful garden ; but from the ugly chasm there 


urst forth a spring of water which ever after- 


ward flowed a living fountain. From the ugly 


gushes which misfortunes and sorrow make in 
our hearts, perennial fountains of rich experi- 


| ‘ . : 
ence and new joys often spring. Don’t lament 


and grieve over lost wealth. The Creator may 
see something grand and mighty which even He 
will not bring out as long as your wealth stands 
in the way. You must throw away the crutches 
of riches and stand upon your own feet, and de- 
velop the long unused muscles of manhood. 
God may see a rough diamond in you which 
only the hard hits of poverty can polish. God 
knows where the richest melodies of our lives 
are, and what drill and what discipline are nec- 
essary to bring them out. The frost, the snows, 
the tempests, the lightnings, are the rough teach- 
ers that bring the tiny acorn to the sturdy oak. 
Fierce winters are as necessary to it as long 
summers. It is the half-century’s struggle with 
the elements of existence, wrestling with the 
storm, fighting for its life from the moment that 
it leaves the acorn until it goes into the ship, 
that give it value. Without thisstruggle it would 
have been characterless, staminaless, nerveless, 
and its grain would not have been susceptible of 
high polish. The most beautiful as well as the 
strongest woods are found not in tropical cli- 
mates, but in the severe climates, where they 
have to fight the frosts and the winter's cold. 
Many a man has never found himself until 
he has lost hisall. Adversity stripped him only 
to discover him. Obstacles, hardships, are the 
chisel and mallet which shape the strong life 
into beauty. The rough ledge on the hillside 
complains of the drill, of the blasting powder 
which disturbs its peace of centuries; it is not 
pleasant to be rent with powder, to be ham- 
mered and squared by the quarrymen. But 
look again : behold the magnificent statue, the 
monument, chiseled into grace and beauty, 
telling its story of valor in the public square 
for centuries. The statue would have slept in 
the marble forever but for the blasting, the 
chiseling and the polishing. The angel of our 
higher and nobler selves would remain forever 
unknown in the rough quarries of our lives but 
for the blasting of affliction, the chiseling of ob- 
stacles and the sandpapering of a thousand an- 
noyances.— O. S. Marden in Current Literature. 


What the Church is Not. 


The church is not a house of merchandise, a 
bureau of amusement, or a social club. None 
of these things are nominated in her joint high 
commission, and her franchise does not contem- 
plate in leadership the executive ability of a 
railroad president for administration. 

Individually, her members may earn money 
in any honest way, but corporately they have 
nothing to do with money but to receive free- 
will offerings as an act of worship, and transmit 
them to the proper objects. We are plainly 
taught by precept and example, from Genesis to 
Revelation, that God approves only one method 
of raising money for his cause. 

Christ twice purged the court of the temple 
of merchandising. What would he now say and 
do if he were to return and see the huckstering, 
junketing and vaudeville of modern churches? 

It is no function of the blood-bought church 
to entertain or amuse any one, either with legiti- 
mate drama, Bible scenes, or the degrading 
vaudeville of the world. Christ and his apostles 
never dreamed of putting the Gospel on stage 
exhibition, or of making its administration an 
amusement for lost men. 

The less piety a church has the more oysters 
and ice-cream it takes to run it, and the faster 
it runs from God. The church is not to culti- 
vate the social element, in the realm of world- 
liness, and thus paralyze the spiritual life. These 

























strongest of all. 


festal scenes of carnal revelry and ungodly mirth 
are the apostacy of the primitive Agape and of 
the Methodist love-feast. The true bride does 
not sit down to eat and drink in fellowship with 
the world, and rise up to play. This carnality 
and frivolity is a part of the last prophetic 
apostasy. 

We need a new crusade, not to rescue the 
Holy Sepulchre from the Turk, but to rescue 
the Holy Place from the caterer and the show- 
man. Away with this “ amusement heresy and 
cooking-stove apostasy.” Do not drag the royal 
robes of the expectant Bride of Christ through 


a defiling church kitchen. 


The early church “ held the young ” by spir- 


itual forces alone and in the face of flames and 


lions. The Puritan and all the reformed churches 
of Christendom held the young better than now, 
before they ever employed these meretricious at- 
tractions of the world. Spiritual forces are the 
Christ said: “ And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” —E. P. Marvin. 


semcrummnianentifelmstdneseenace 
Augustine and His Age. 
(Concluded from page 332). 

' About this time there lived in Bethlehem of 
Palestine, a man whose virtues, learning and as- 
ceticism, had procured for him much fame. It 
was the celebrated Jerome. His home was a 
cave close by the spot where our Saviour was 
born. His was the ideal hermit’s life. In a letter 
to a noble Roman lady he wrote, “ In this little 
city of Christ all is rustic. The silence is only 
broken by psalms. Wherever one turns, the 
ploughman holding the plough sings allelulias, 
the vine-dresser pruning the vine with his hook, 
sings something of David. Here bread 
and herbs, the produce of our own hands with 
milk, afford us plain but wholesome food. Liv- 
ing thus, sleep does not overtake us in prayer, 
satiety does not interfere with study. In sum- 
mer the trees afford us shade; in autumn the air 
is cool, and the fallen leaves afford us a quiet 
resting place; in spring the fields are clothed 
with flowers, and we sing our psalms the sweeter 
amid the singing of the birds; and when the 
winter’s cold and snow come, we have no lack 
of wood, and I watch or sleep, warm enough.” 

Jerome had been born about A. p. 340, near 
where Venice now stands. Much of his life had 
been spent in the desert, where he had become 
a diligent student, an uncompromising contro- 
versialist and an elegant letter-writer. When 
about forty or fifty years of age he passed a few 
years in Rome. 

In that city he formed a strong friendship 
with Marcella and Paula, both widows of noble 
lineage and possessed of enormous wealth. With 
their high social position and unusual talents, 
they formed the nucleus of a band of Christians 
which wielded a wide influence in Rome. Paula’s 
luxurious life demanded that she be carried 
everywhere reclining. Her daughters brought 
up in the same delicate manner could little en- 
dure the austerities which Jerome insisted was 
required of them. One of the girls finally died, 
and as the pompous fuueral passed up the Ap- 
pian Way, the child’s mother fainted. The 
frenzied crowd of spectators cried, “See this 
mother who weeps for the daughter she has 
killed with fasting. Let us drive the cursed race 
of monks out of the city! Let us stone them! 
Let us throw them into the Tiber!” Soon after 
this incident, Jerome left Italy permanently, to 
reside in Palestine. 

This doughty monk and Augustine had at 
one time a war of words, carried on by means 
of vigorous letters; based on the latter reprov- 
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ing Jerome for intimating in some of his writ- 
ings that the Apostle Paul and Peter had, when 
they separated at Antioch, only pretended to do 
so. The imputation was properly rebuked by 
Augustine. But the harshness of the correspon- 
dence gradually softened, and these two eminent 
men came to love each other. 

Some of Jerome’s philipics were admirably 
directed not only against the pagan, but the 
Christian follies of the day. All of the presum- 
edly self-denying clergy did not live as they 
should, Speaking of some of these he says: 
“ All their anxiety is about their dress, whether 
they are well perfumed, whether their shoes of 
soft leather fit without a wrinkle. Their hair 
is curled with the tongs, their fingers glitter with 
rings, and they walk on tip-toe lest the wet 
road should soil the soles of their feet. You 
would take them for bridegrooms rather than 
for clerics; their whole thought and life is to 
know the names and houses and doings of the 
rich ladies.” 

The age of Augustine was not left without 
living witnesses to the pure truth of Jesus Christ. 
Many of these reformers bitterly proclaimed 
against the evils which were participated in by 
nominal Christians. Chrysostom calls the the- 
atre “the seat of pestilence and a school of 
luxury, Satan being its author and architect.” 
Salvian of Marseilles bitingly says of the Chris- 
tians, “ What but fraud and perjury is the course 
of life of the merchants? What but iniquity 
that of those attached to halls and courts? .. . 
What else is almost every assembly of Chris- 
tians but a sink of vices?” A few illustrious 
men also protested against the ritualistic usages 
borrowed from the heathen world. They denied 
the efficacy of prayers to the dead, of kissing 
relics, of fastings, or mortifications to the body 
that were induced by the hermit’s life. These 
early reformers who endeavored to stem the 
tide of degenerate practice and spiritual decay, 
suffered the common lot of such. They were 
covered with obloquy, and wearied with the 
clamor of those to whom they appealed. Their 
writings were destroyed by the men who van- 
quished them ; but the answers of the latter to 
those writings, proves the devotion of the un- 
known authors to their Lord. They shed their 
blood as willing martyrs, and they were the seed 
of the living church. 

But over the then known civilized world a 
doom was impending, which was destined to re- 
tard the uplifting of the human race for almost 
one thousand years. The northern barbarians 
long kept back by the trained soldiery of Rome, 
now broke through the obstructions that had 
checked them, and poured down into the fertile 
valleys of Italy. City after city was sacked ; 
until in A. p. 410 they entered ancient Rome, 
for so many ages the mistress of the world. 

During six days the vast city was given over 
to well-nigh every crime that could be named. 
The accumulated wealth of ages lay at the feet 
of the victorious foe. Fire, rapine, blood and 
torment were visited on the great Babylon, 
whose fall had been predicted by John three 
hundred years before. Her patricians, descended 
from families that for generations had lashed on 
slaves, and that had been guilty of every infamy, 
were reduced to beggary in one hour. Her popu- 
lace, fickle, blood-thirsty, corrupt and immoral, 
fell like beasts before the keen blades of the 
avenging Goths. Amidst the universal din and 
strife, the lofty conduct of many Christian men 
and women shone like stars in the blackness of 
the night. 

I may record one instance— the avaricious 


soldiers poured into the stately palace of Mar- 
cella, the venerable head of the Christian sis- 
terhood of Rome. She exhibited her miserable 
garments, and protested that there was no buried 
treasure beneath her home. They did not un- 
derstand her words about “ voluntary poverty,” 
and scourged her, which suffering she endured 
most unflinchingly. Finally they relented and 
conducted her and her adopted daughter Prin- 
cipia to the basilica of St. Paul. There she of- 
fered thanks because, “that God had at least 
kept her friend for her unharmed ; that she had 
not been made poor by the ruin of the city, but 
that it had found her poor already ; that she 
would not feel the hunger of the body even 
though the daily bread might fail, because she 
was filled with all the fulness of Christ.” Ina 
few days she died, a victim to the cruelties to 
which she had been subjected, her adopted 
daughter closing her weary eyes in peace. 

Jerome in his eastern home was deeply af- 
fected by the untoward intelligence. His faith 
was almost shattered as he contemplated the 
desolation and ruin of the day. ‘“ Woe is me 
that my pilgrimage is lengthened out 
It was as though the end of the world was come. 
Who would have believed that obscure Bethle- 
hem would see begging at its gates nobles lately 
laden with wealth? Thedaughtersof the queenly 
city wander from shore to shore ; her ladies have 
become servants; her most illustrious person- 
ages ask bread at our gates. . . I feel this is 
the time for translating the precepts of Scrip- 
ture not into words but deeds, and not for say- 
ing holy things, but for doing them.” 

Augustine on the other hand looked beyond 
the extraordinary events about him, and saw in 
them the evolution of the plans of God. What 
some of his contemporaries regarded as the end 
of civilization, he considered the prelude to the 
eventual death of heathenism, and the dawn of 
Christian light. 

He died in the yeas 430, at the age of seventy- 
six. The barbaric hordes had crossed into North- 
ern Africa; and after the most terrible atroci 
ties proceeded to lay siege to Hippo, the city in 
which he had lived as bishop for so many years. 
“ The devastation of hiscountry,” says his friend 
and biographer Possidonius “ embittered his last 
days. He saw the towns ruined, the country 
houses destroyed, the inhabitants slain or fugi- 
tives, the churches destitute of priests, the vir- 
ginsand monks dispersed. Some had succumbed 
to torments, others had perished by the sword, 
others again were taken captive and served 
hard and brutal masters.” 

Augustine’s house during the siege was crowded 
with fugitive priests. They meditated on the 
distress daily witnessed ; and, borne down with 
humility, exclaimed, “Thou art just and good, 
and thy judgments are true.” With groans and 
tears they besought the Almighty to deliver 
them from the evils they endured and feared. 
One day, shortly before the end, when sitting at 
the table, he said, “ What I ask of God is that 
He would be pleased to deliver this city from 
the enemies who besiege ; or if He has otherwise 
ordained, that He will give his servants strength 
to endure the evils He shall permit to befall 
them, or at least that He will withdraw me from 
this world and call me to himself.” 

Feeling the approach of death, he desired 
that all his attendants might depart, and he be 
left to commune with his Maker alone. The 
penitential psalms were his theme; and thus ig- 
noring the grim terrors of war surrounding him, 
he passed his last few days away in solitude and 
prayer. 


Fretting. 


This is a petty fault, but one which may haye 
a large influence upon character and also y 
happiness. They may have been men of fing 
and cultivated intellects, of large acquisitions ig 
knowledge, and much culture in the arts, who 
have been sadly weakened and their a veld 
ments made utterly useless by their subjection 
to this miserable habit. Women have also beeh 
ruined byit. Wehave known Christians further. 
more, otherwise highly furnished for great ug. 
fulness, whose influence has been entirely nulli. 
fied by it, while, on the other hand, the power of 
the religion of Christ has never been more di. 
rectly or healthfully manifested than in the 
rescue of men and women from its domination 
and their return to a cheerful submission to the 
flow of events. In the serenity of his declinig 
years John Wesley was enabled to say, “I feel, 
I grieve, but by the grace of God, I fret at noth- 
ing.” His words are a sure sign both of the 
wisdom of age, and of the thoroughness of the 
work of grace in his heart. 

Fretting is unfortunately regarded by man 
Christians as only a foible, an unpleasant fuible, 
indeed, but only a foible. We would be wiser 
to regard it as something which oftentime 
mounts up to the grade of sin. If the words 
“be careful for nothing” are a Divine law, fret 
fulness is certainly not obedience to it. If 
tience is a Christian grace, the impatience which 
breaks forth into petty complaints about trivial 
matters must be regarded as its opposite, and that 
which is contrary to a grace is sin. If we are 
to be judged by our words, are not our impatient 
words to be made part of the record? The queru- 
lous murmuring against the kindly ordering of 
the events of our daily lives is surely more than 
a foible. It has a darker hue and deserves a 
more emphatic condemnation. 

We should also consider well how greata bar to 
usefulness this petty fault may become. It spoils 
a thousand other qualities in themselves good. 
Who loves and honors a fretful, impatient min- 
ister? What wife or mother can keep her place 
in the centre of the household affections when 
day after day there is a perpetual dropping of 
complaining words, and when her face has ab 
ways a worn and weary look? No; to be thor 
oughly and largely useful we must work withs 
free and genial heart. Good humor helps vastly 
in the accomplishing of good works; a cheerfal 
countenance, the exponent of a sunny disposition 
and a warm heart, will remove many a difficulty 
and help us to meet those which are immovable 
Fretting will make real difficulties larger and 
more formidable, and will create some itedlf 
It will weaken our own power, and deter other 
from coming to our aid. Away with the mise 
ble weakness, as its influence is evil, and 
evil, and that continually.— Presbyterian. 
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Diamonps.—In no country are there more 
diamonds to be found than in the United States 
according to the population. It is estimated bya 
leading Maiden Lane, N. Y., diamond-dealet, 
that there are upward of five hundred million 
dollars’ worth of diamondsin this country. More 
over, this vast amount is increasing year by yest 
Until quite recently diamonds were rarely cut 
in this country, but American inventors have 
developed a process for diamond cutting whieh 
is vastly superior to that done abroad. The ls 
in weight through cutting is sometimes fally 
one-half; but the value is increased probably 
more than two-fold. The Dutch city of Amster 
dam has been the great diamond-cutting centre 
of the world from time immemorial, and up 
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s few years ago over twelve thousand people in 
that place were, directly or indirectly, dependent 
ypon this trade. The foreigners continue to 

lish their stones by hand ; but in this country 
machinery is largely used. A famous gem ex- 

rt places the total value of all the diamonds 
in the world at over one billion dollars, of 
which three hundred and fifty million dollars’ 
yorth are in the hands of dealers, carried as 
sock. All of the other diamonds are in the 
hands of private individuals.— Godey’s Maga- 
zine. 


Some Account of Sina W. Willits. 

She was the daughter of Jesse and Edith 
Hall, the former deceased when she was three 

rs old. She departed this life the third of 
Bleventh Month, 1896, in the thirty-fourth year 
of her age. ' 

In early life she evinced a strict regard for 
the truth, desiring to be found walking therein. 
She was, when quite young, favored with many 
tender visitations; the impressions made there- 
from were referred to in after years, as lessons of 
instruction to her. 

She had by nature a sweet and amiable dis- 


position, which endeared her to a large circle of 


friends ; was a loving and dutiful daughter, kind 
and affectionate to her brothers and sisters. For 
anumber of years she was engaged in teaching 
school, which occupation she much enjoyed, 
being deeply concerned that thespiritual growth 
of her pupils should keep pace with their literary 
advancement. 

She was married Fifth Month 23rd, 1894, to 
David P. Willits, of Springville, Linn Co., Ia., 
towhom she proved a true and faithful help- 
mate. The short period of her married life was 
oneof much pleasure and happiness. She felt a 
deep interest in domestic affairs and was a loving 
and devoted mother. 

She was taken sick in the Sixth Month, 1896. 
For several weeks no special alarm was felt as 
to what the result might be. She continued to 
look after her household duties, and care for her 
two little daughters, but her strength gradually 
failed, and it became evident the disease was 
making rapid progress. She found it necessary 
to give up the care of her infant, then only a 
few months old, which was a great trial. 

Many remedies were tried to remove the dis- 
ease, but all were in vain. She continued to 
gtow weaker and weaker, until it was evident 
her case was a critical one. 

Her cheerful and animated spirit bore her up 
under many discouragements. She was hopeful 
she would get better, feeling she was much 
needed in her little family, saying, “ It will be 
shard struggle to give them up.” She gave di- 
rections in regard to the distribution of many 
of her things; wanted to have her temporal af- 
fairs suitably arranged, and when this was ac- 
complished expressed great relief of mind. 

For several days about this time she seemed 
tofail more rapidly, and the latter part of Eighth 
Month her father and mother Smith (from Ohio) 
Visited her. She was glad to see them, and ap- 

reciated having them with her very much. 
er father remained a few days and then re- 


‘turned. On bidding him farewell she seemed 


much affected and said, “ If we never meet again 
in this world, I hope we will in a better one.” 
Said she could adopt the language of her brother 
Valter Smith, when he said, “I have never 
committed any great sin, but many little ones ;” 
but she hoped they would be blotted out, and 
asked her parents to forgive her for any diso- 
lence to them. They assured her they had 
















nothing to lay to her charge, but felt she had 
been a dutiful child. 

At one time after she had been suffering with 
her limbs, so that it was difficult to bear much 
weight on them. While being assisted from one 
bed to another, she remarked, “I expect my 
days for walking are nearly over. I hope I am 
resigned. I feel very easy in mind and believe 
I see nothing in the way of my acceptance, 
but hope to have a stronger evidence before I 
am taken.” Her mother replied, “It is what 
we all have to come to.” “ Yes,” Sina said,“ and 
if we are only prepared, it matters not when, 
but nature’s ties are very strong; a kind husband 
and two little children to bind me to the earth.” 
The earnest breathing of her soul was to be re- 
signed to the will of her Heavenly Father, 
which was mercifully vouchsafed to her, and 
ere the end came she was enabled to triumph 
over all, to give up her dear treasures and to 
say, “ Thy will de done,” adding, “I feel I am 
leaving the children in good hands, and hope 
they will be favored to bring them up in the 
right way.” “I thought in the early part of my 
sickness I could not be spared ; did not see how 
David would get along without me. I had 
thought it would be my place to care for him in 
his declining years ; did not think of being taken 
first, but how wonderful, wonderful, through the 
condescending mercy of my Heavenly Father 
has this change been brought about.” 

Once when speaking of the nights (her cough 
often keeping her from sleeping), being queried 
with whether they seemed long, she said,“ No, 
though I have sometimes feared they would be 
tedious, but it was because I relied too much on 
my own strength. Before bed-time comes I 
settle down into such a quiet, peaceful feeling, 
and they are often very sweet. I do not say 


my Heavenly Father to me, unworthy as I am.” 

One evening, after a day of hard coughing 
and difficulty of breathing, her sister remarked 
that she would gladly relieve her were it in her 
power to do so. She replied, “ Yes, I know thee 
would, but it is not in thy power; there is only 
One that can. I have been afraid I have not 
patience enough; I fear I too often speak of 
these things when it does not do any good. It 
seems like complaining. I do not have any 
more to bear than I[ ought.” She was told we 
did not think her impatient, and hoped strength 
would be given to bear all that was put upon 
her. She replied, “I do hope so.” At one time 
she was heard to supplicate thus: 

“Oh, merciful Father, condescend to be near 
and round about me, forsake me not in this 
hour of trial, give me patience to bear all thou 
seest meet to put upon me. I feel I have need 
of more patience. My heart is often so full I 
have not words to express what I[ feel, but I be- 
lieve these heartfelt prayers are accepted, when 
no words are uttered. I have often thought 
what an awful thing it would be for anyone to 
attempt to speak in the Lord’s name, without 
being rightly authorized.” Once after being 
fixed for the night, she put up an earnest peti- 
tion for help and strength, desiring the Divine 
Arms to be about her, and support her to the 
end, adding, “Oh, my heart is full of praises, 
high praises to my Heavenly Father,” and re- 
peated the following lines: 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
| I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul totake.” 
Saying shortly after, “ Weep not for me, but 
| weep for yourselves, fur I believe through the 











this boastingly, but only to show the mercy of 


mercy of our Father in Heaven there is a man- 


sion prepared for me, when He sees meet to call 


me home.” 

On the morning of Tenth Month 25th she was 
weaker than usual, and did not feel able to be 
dressed (the first she had missed); we laid her 
on the cot a little while to rest, but she soon 
wished to return to bed. In the early part of 
the day she requested the doors closed, and to 
be left alone. During this season of meditation 
her voice was heard in an adjoining room pour- 
ing forth prayers to the Father of all sure mer- 
cies. 

In the afternoon she was taken with oppres- 
sion of breathing, and it seemed for awhile she 
could not long survive. Brothers and sisters 
and those that were near and dear to her were 
summoned to her bedside. As she gazed around 
on the weeping company, she gave utterance to 
these words: “ Here sits our dear aged mother ; 
I crave that a blessing may attend her and that 
she may be strengthened and sustained as she 
nears the close of her earthly pilgrimage.” 

Then to her husband said : “ Prayers without 
number have been put up on behalf of my pre- 
cious husband, that he may be supported in this 
hour of trial, and I believe he will be.” Next 
to her brothers and sisters said, “I want that 
you should know the will of your Heavenly 
Father concerning you, and be obedient thereto, 
to be faithful in little things, and to attend to 
little intimations of duty that are made known 
to you; do all you can for David to help him 
through this great affliction. 

In speaking of her own dear mother who was 
far away, she said, “it would be a comfort to 
have her here, but painful for her to witness 
my suffering,” and expressed a feeling that it 
was best as it was. 

She seemed desirous not to forget her nieces 
and nephews, some of whom were present, wished 
them not to fear death, and said, “it was noth- 
ing to be feared to those who were prepared.” 
Two of the sisters being absent caring for the 
little ones in the other part of the house were 
remembered by her. The days and nights that 
followed were those of much bodily suffering, 
though at times there were intervals of ease. 
One evening, after reviving from a sinking 
spell, she said, “I have not felt that this was to 
be my last, but it may be; if so, farewell, fare- 
well all. My strength is not sufficient to bid 
each one farewell separately. I think I see 
nothing in my way, though I have not seen the 
river that I am to cross, but trust the dear 
Master will be near to guide me over.” Being 
asked if she had a message for any that were 
not present, she replied, “1 was just thinking of 
home folks, but they know I dearly love them, 
and I asked their forgiveness, when here,” then 
adding, “ oh, I feel so happy, so happy.” 

David coming close to the bedside, she looked 
at him very intently, and reaching forth her 
hand, said, “ My precious husband.” 

Her sufferings at times from oppression were 
very great, which was hard for her friends to 
witness and not be able to afford relief. On 
one of these occasions she asked if we could not 
do something for her, then quickly answered, 
“No, only crave that strength and patience 
may be given me to hold out to the end.” At 
such moments of suffering it was feared by her- 
self and friends, that she might strangle in at- 
tempting to throw off obstructions that would 
rise in her throat; frequent were her petitions 
that such might not be the case, but added,“ Not 
my will, but thine be done.” 

In speaking of the children, she said, “ Some 
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may think it strange I can feel so willing to leave 
them ; this feeling was not attainable of myself, 
but if it is right for me to be taken out of the 
world at this time, I believe those precious 
lambs will be cared for, and if the Master sees 
fit soon to release them and take them to him- 
self, they will escape many trials and tempta- 
tions.” Once, after a severe paroxysm of cough- 
ing, she looked round on her friends, saying, 
“Oh, put not off preparing for death until you 
come to a dying bed, I entreat you, put it not 
off ; it is enough then to bear the pains of the 
body.” 

Frequently during her sickness she would 
ask to have reading from the Bible and other 
good books, but her weak condition necessarily 
compelled these seasons to be of short duration. 
She often repeated passages of Scripture, the 
Lord’s prayer, etc. For ten days before her 
death she could not speak in an audible voice, 
making it difficult to gather all she said. Often 
could her lips be seen to move, and enough was 
heard to know that prayers were being offered 
to her Heavenly Father who had dealt so mer- 
cifully with her through all, and would not for- 
sake her in the final conflict. 

A few days before her decease, she said “ Oh, 
what a beautiful morning! If it isso beautiful 
here, what must it be in that heavenly home.” 
Her brother Henry arrived on the twenty-ninth, 
which was a great comfort to her. He remained 
until after her death, lending a helping hand in 
smoothing the pillow of the patient sufferer, and 
watching the spark of life as it quietly faded 
away. A short time before the close,she wished 
a change of position, after which she pleadingly 
petitioned, “O! Heavenly Father, take this poor 
spirit to the realms of bliss.” 

On the night of the second of Eleventh Month 
it seemed evident that her purified spirit would 
soon take its flight. She had set her house in 
order, and was quietly awaiting the summons; 
her husband kneeling by the bedside to catch 
the parting words that escaped her lips. Stretch- 
ing forth her hands and stroking his face, said 
in loving tones, “darling, farewell.” Soon after, 
a decided change was noticed, and on the morn- 
ing of the third she breathed her last. Her 
prayers were answered and she passed quietly 
away without a sigh or struggle. The serenity 
of her countenance and the solemnity that at- 
tended, gave the consoling belief, that through 
mercy she had been admitted into one of those 
mansions prepared for the ransomed and re- 
deemed. 

nnleenebeadphiiasnecainies 
Seven Periods of Church History. 
1.—The Early Church, or Period of Seed 
Sowing, A. p. 30, the Descent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost, to A. D. 101, the Death of John the 
Apostle. 

2.—Beginning of Heresies, or Period of Evil 
Seed Sowing, 101 to 325, the Nicene Council. 

3.—Great Growth of the Church, or Period 
of Abnormal Development, 325 to 1073, Hil- 
debrand (Gregory VII.) Elected as Pope. 

4.—Period of Papal Supremacy, 1073 to 1517, 
Posting of Luther’s Theses. 

5.—Reformation, 1517 to 1620, Landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

6.—Great Period of Truth Seeking and Chris- 
tian Activity, 1620 to the Present Time. 

7.—Period of Worldliness in the Church, the 


last period of the Church Age, already begun | New York travels over twelve cables, having a 
and overlapping the present period, but not yet | total length of 13,411 miles, and three land 


fully developed.— Bible Student. 
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, For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Telegraphic Routes From Manila. 

As Manila and the Philippine Islands now 
occupy mucn space in public attention it may 
interest readers of THE FRIEND to know how 
cable messages from that far off point travel 
over land and under the seas to America.—J. 
C.M. A late paper says: 

“ News from Manila, on the other side of the 
earth, travels more than 14,000 miles, over a 
dozen or more cables and three or more over- 
land wires before it gets to the United States. 
It travels across seas, gulfs, bays and straits, 
mountains, valleys and plains. 

“The Eastern cables are owned by British 
companies, the Eastern Telegraph Company and 
the Eastern Extension, Australia and China 
Telegraph Company. The two companies are 
controlled by the same men. Across the China 
Sea, from Hong Kong to Cape Bolinao, on Luz- 
on Island in the Philippines, a cable was laid in 
1880. The cable is 529.11 miles long. From 
Cape Bolinao across the island to Manila is a 
telegraph line about 100 miles long. All the 
news we have received from Manila has been 
first telegraphed from Manila to the cable station 
at Cape Bolinao, and from there sent on by cable 
to Hong Kong. 

“ Without the aid of the Cape Bolinao-Hong 
Kong cable, despatches from Manila must be 
carried by boat across the China Sea and there 
put on the cable to the south. From Hong 
Kong to New York a message has an interest- 
ing course. From the Chinese port it is first 
sent down the China Sea over a 460-mile cable 
to Saigon in Cochin China. Another cable, 630 
miles long, conveys it to Singapore, on the 
Straits; or it may be sent to the island of 
Labuan, Borneo, and then to Singapore. From 
Singapore it runs around the Malay Peninsula 
to the island of Penang, on the western coast of 
Lower Siam, a distance of 388 miles. Across 
the Bay of Bengal from Penang to Madras the 
message is repeated on a cable 1,498 miles‘long. 

“In India the message reaches the first land 
telegraph line after leaving the island of Luzon. 
Across India to Bombay the message runs over 
800 miles of wire. Then it is put on a cable 
again across the Arabian Sea to Aden, on the 
Gulf of Aden, a distance of 1,851 miles. Up 
through the Red Sea to Suez is another long 
cable, 1,403 miles. Again the message goes 
overland over the 200 miles of wire from Suez 
to Alexandria. 

“The Mediterranean has no direct cable from 
Alexandria t» Gibraltar. The message must be 
sent over a ‘)13-mile cable to the island of Mal- 
ta, and then repeated over the Gibraltar cable, 
1,126 miles further. From Gibraltar to Car- 
vellos, near Lisbon, is a short cable, 337 miles 
long, connecting the Mediterranean port with the 
856-mile ocean cable from Lisbon to Porthcur- 
no, the cable station at Land’s End, England. 

“Eleven ocean cables connect the English, 
Irish and French cable stations with America, 
and the message from Manila upon reaching 
Land’s End, may be sent over any of these 
cables. The Western Union’s messages are sent 
from Sennon Cove, near Land’s End, direct to 
Dover Bay, near Canso, Nova Scotia, 2,531 
miles; from there they are repeated over the 
coast cable to New York, 888 miles more. Com- 
ing by this route the message from Manila to 


the Atlantic from Land’s End. The Commer 
cial Cable Company’s messages are sent overland 
from Land’s End to London and back to g 
cable station on the west coast of England, there 
to be cabled to Waterville, Ireland. The Com. 
mercial ocean cable from Waterville to America 
touches at Canso, Nova Scotia. From ther 
messages are sent either by direct cable to Ney 
York or to Rockfort, near Boston. The Anglo. 
American cable connects Valentia, Ireland 
with Heart’s Content, Newfoundland.” 




















UNDEMONSTRATIVE DEMONSTRATION. —§j. 
lence may mean more than mere consent, A 
distinguished lecturer recently observed that 
audiences generally applaud only those ideas 
and sentiments with which they were familiar 
before the speaker uttered them. A speaker 
who staats his audience to thinking new thoughts 
is not likely to be greeted with rounds of ap. 
plause. The silence of his hearers is not exactl 
a consent to the new ideas, but it may be a hi { 
compliment to the speaker’s ability to make 
people think. And so it is with other forms of 
appreciation. Gratitude, sympathy, joy, praise, 
are sometimes undemonstrative, sometimessilent 
sometimes bashful. Human nature must be al- 
lowed large leeway to show its own best self to 
best advantage. 


























Religious Notes. 
It is conceivable that a few moments devoted to 
silent prayer together could be called family prayer, 
provided the people prayed.— Christian Advocate. 














When a man does not pray in the Lord’s ap- 
pointed way, nor through Jesus Christ, nor in de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit, he does not pray 
at all. However fine his prayer, it is only a splen- 
did sin.— Episcopal Recorder. 












Prince Oscar, son of the King of Sweden, has 
decided to go as a missionary to Africa. He has 
devoted much of his time to preaching in Sweden. 
He has a fortune which enables him to support 
himself and wife in Africa without any assistance 
from his father. 














A Christian should be a striking likeness of 
Jesus Christ. You have read lives of Christ, beau- 
tifully and eloquently written, but the best life of 
Christ is his living biography, written out in the 
words and actions of his people.—Zpiscopal Re 
corder. 







They are poor preachers who can only address a 
thousand people at once. Sometimes it is said— 
by persons who would say better if they knew 
better—that an audience of ten thousand is enough 
to inspire any speaker. Nothing of the kind. It 
takes the great preacher to see the one man. He 
who sees one man aright sees all men, and he isa 
hireling and a left-handed laborer, who can never 
rise to the dignity of the occasion except when in- 
fluenced by numerical appearances.—Joseph Parker. 




























No Christian can doubt that the Lord of hosts, 
who cares for right and justice, decides the [ult 
mate] issues in great battles. Neither the skill nor 
the power of man can make the issue of any battle 
certain. Very frequently it is the seemingly unim 
portant thing that turns the scale and brings vic- 
tory or defeat, and no Christian nation can affo 
to enter into war without asking and answering 
sincerely the question, Is it the Lord’s cause? | 
we cannot commit our way unto the Lord in this 
matter, it is vain for us to boast of national glory 
and national resources.—Presbyterian Messenger. 






































telegraph lines, with a total length of about 900 
miles—a total distance of 14,311 miles. 
“Not all the news from Manila comes across 


more members of that race than Jerusalem had ia 
the time of Solomon. The exodus of the Israelites 












































At the present time New York city is the largest 
Hebrew city on the earth, and is supposed to have 


from those parts of ‘-urope in which they had beet 
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down-trodden and maltreated began in the late 
sixties, but did not attain large proportions until 
the eighties. Since then the immigration to the 
United States has been constant. A large part of 
the Hebrew immigrants settle in the metropolis. 
In an article on the subject the New York Mail 
and Express says: “They work with unflagging 
yal, they have almost no vices, they make fine 
citizens, and in a few years become prosperous. 
With the arrival of their prosperity begins their 
munificence.— Presbyterian. 
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UnconvVINCED MemMBERS En .istina.—The 
rapid admission of members into our religious 
Society, as if its distinctive principles might be 
lightly regarded, provided the common faith 
of churches generally is acknowledged by the 
candidate, is now showing one more fruit, which 
is thus noticed by the North Carolina Friend : 

“It gave us great sorrow to read in a letter 
from a minister of the Society of Friends, who 
is now located in Indiana, the following signifi- 
cant words : 

“‘T find considerable need of holding up the 
doctrine of peace among our young Western 
Friends. This great subject has been too much 
neglected here and elsewhere. I am very sorry 
to see our young Friends joining the militia to 

to war.’ 

“The very idea! Friends volunteering to go 
and do a thing that is precisely opposite to the 
doctrines and practices of our Society! After 
suffering every kind of punishment that could 
be thought of or imagined, from the prison to 
the martyr’s stake, for the sake of our princi- 
pls—among which we know of no one that 
stands out with more grandeur and sublimity 
than does the one of Peace—are they to be 
lightly esteemed by Friends? No, a thousand 
times, no. We make the assertion without fear 
of successful contradiction, that no true Friend 
at heart will say, ‘How do you reconcile this 
statement with the fact which is stated at the 
beginning of this article, that young Friends 
are now volunteering in the West? It is easy 
enough. They are simply pretenders and noth- 
ingmore. They have the name of Friends, yet 
ay do not possess the Spirit which true Friends 

ae 

“The older members of our Society are some- 
what to blame for the actions of the younger 
ones, in as much as they have failed to a cer- 
tain degree to instruct their children and those 
under their care in regard to the fundamental 
principles which they as a Society hold. 

“We sincerely trust this alarming fact may 
cause us to wake up and bestir ourselves and 
se to it that we never let an opportunity pass 
that we can use in teaching our young mem- 
bers the doctrines as held by our denomination. 
This is a Christian duty which we owe to God 
and to our church. : 

“We say in conclusion that we hardly believe 
there will be many who belong to Friends in 
North Carolina who will volunteer to do any- 
thing that is so antagonistic to our principles. 

“Yet who can tell what is in men’s hearts? 
We will wait and see.” 

Under the theory that the application of our 
Principles is to be made subject to “ the times,” 
that a truly “high-grade,” George Fox Quaker- 
isi Means an “ up-to-date” Quakerism, we have 
2 accustomed to see, in large areas, the prac- 


tical maintenance of one distinctive doctrine 
after another crumble before the flood of modern 
expediency. When this last stronghold, named 
Peace Doctrine, shall be subjected, in its turn, 
to the test of “the times,” we have wondered 
whether the assault would make us brace up or 
totter, whether the rude awakening to a sense 
of our popular compliances would serve to rally 
us to the ancient, standard or the progressive 
habit of surrender to them would sift us as wheat. 
There is 
And 
though the popular breath find among us ele- 
ments to scatter and the fire of war somewhat to 
consume, may it be less of chaff than we have 


Both processes may be anticipated. 
hope of a rallying that shall be strong. 


feared the sifting would show. 


We unite in our contemporary’s concern for 
a more positive instruction by parents, by teach- 
ers, and by committees on admission, in all the 
doctrines and practices that give us the right to 
be a separate Society. And when we look back 
on N. C. Friends’ conspicuous faithfulness in 
passing through the ordeal of the last war, we 
share their Editor’s belief in the prospect of their 
continued steadfastness. If they remain at heart 
the same kind of Friends as were then exhibited, 
there will be as small loss of numbers by loss of 


principle. We heard in those days of many 


rallying to the standard of Friends’ principles 


in that State, and pressing into membership, in 
consequence of the tried and true testimony 
which heroes of the cross under our name then 
bore. Repeated regrets have found expression 
from members at large in their borders, that they 
had not been left to the same lines of convic- 
tions and convincement; that “ outside indoc- 
trinations have been working among us, as else- 
where, to sap a fidelity in some ” to other equally 
fundamental doctrines. While their comprom- 
ising effect everywhere among us is possible on 
this doctrine of Peace also, nevertheless for all 
that the fathers did nobly stand for there, we 
hope for a rallying to the same, should times 
try the souls of the sons. 

And if tried and discouraged ones among 
them are sometimes contemplating relief through 
division, let them while humbly maintaining the 
truth in love, await the passing of the cloud, to 
see if a revived soundness and unity will not, 
under a coming baptism, be found to reassert 
itself. What little testimony we can carry, it is 
no time now to divide. 

We are a marked people in the view of a 
wider area than we suppose. “I was greatly as- 
tonished,” said an Armenian, “ When I heard 
a Turk in Rudosta say, that if he wanted to be- 
come a Christian, he would be a Quaker. I 
asked him what he knew about them ; whereupon 
a very interesting conversation ensued, the Turk 
concluding by saying: ‘ Your professed Chris- 
tianity does not establish peace ; Judaism offers 
no peace, Mohammedanism knows no peace ; 
but there is peace among the Quakers.’ ” 

THE PATRIOTISM OF PEACE. 

Harvard University having declared itself in 
favor of the principles of peace, we are again 
pleased with the overwhelming sentiment on the 
same side which was shown by the Mother’s 
Congress last week in Washington, D.C. Presi- 
dent Birney, in the course of her opening ad- 
dress, spoke as follows :— 

“In the shadows of this war-cloud, may we 
mothers adopt our symbol, a banner which shall 
carry upon it the face of a child; may we cul- 
tivate the spirit of brotherly love, of that pa- 
triotism which lives for its country, which re- 
coguizes the legalized oppressiou and corruption 























within its borders and sets itself the task of 
bringing about a better condition of things. 
Dr. Savage, in a recent sermon, truly said, ‘ It 
is an easier thing to die for one’s country than 
truly to live for it.’ 

“ Let us eliminate from childhood the swords 
and guns and caps, the toy cannon and other 
destructive emblems of war. Let us educate 
our children away from false ideas of patriot- 
ism. War, with its attendant horrors, is as false 
a god as any Juggernaut to which fanatic 
mothers ever threw their infant children, and 
the time will come when no civilized nation or 
mother will glory in such sacrifice of human 
life, but will say humanity is much better served 
by arbitration and by peace.” 

With the above commendation of the kind of 
banner that the mothers should carry, we may 
mention the turn from a carnal to a Gospel pa- 
triotism which .an educator lately gave in his 
school. Advantage was taken of a tendency 
which he saw in some to display little flags on 
their clothing, by reminding them that as our 
flag in the present war was claimed to represent 
an object of mercy, it would be false to the flag 
in the wearer of it not to be merciful. A badge 
professing mercy, sympathy, and kindness must 
mean that when a poor old woman on the street 
needs a lift, the little flagman of mercy runs to 
assist her; that he.could not annoy a boy smaller 
or weaker than himself; that to be true to his 
flag he would sometimes place in the newsboy’s 
hand two coppers rather than one; that no 
dumb creature could now needlessly suffer at 
his hands; nor a sister’s feelings be hurt, nor a 
parent grieved. Let our constant mercy show 
whether the wearing of the flag is hypocritical 
or patriotic. 





From an array of published figures we have 
gleaned the following :— 

The direct cost of our Revolutionary war was 
$140,000,000. That of the war of 1812 was $80,- 
500,000. The war with Mexico, in 1847, cost 
us $63,000,000. 

Our late Civil War cost on an average of two 
million dollars a day for four years. Pensions 
paid since the war have amounted to more than 
two billions, with four million dollars a year as 
the cost of distributing them. 

An effort was early made by President Lin- 
coln to see if the South would sell out its slaves 
at $300 apiece, which with expenses of coloniza- 
tion, etc., would require one billion dollars. The 
plan lacked support on the plea that money 
enough could not be found. But during the 
war our government was obliged to find four 
times that billion of dollars. The debt con- 
tracted by the Confederate States alone would 
have paid for all their slaves, and have left 
them $400,000,000 more. 





Readers who wish to inform themselves on 
Africa of the past and of the present, and its 
outlook for the future; and on the possessions 
therein of England, Germany, France and Bel- 
gium, will find their stock of knowledge much 
enriched by reading the series of thirteen arti- 
cles written by the most competent authorities, 
which last week’s N. Y. Independent contains. 
A new political and physical map in colors ac- 
companies this “ Africa number.” 


The interesting presentation of the life of 
Madame Guyon, which is concluded in our 
present number, was prepared as a labor of love 
by one of our younger Friends. He was con- 
cerned that young members of the present day 
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should have their attention called to her re- 
markable life-work and spiritual experience. 
We find these articles have been especially ac- 
ceptable also to our older members, who have 
been gratified to have revived in their memory 
a life familiar to their early reading, when 
Thomas C. Upham, by his “ Life of Madame 
Guyon,” had opened their eyes to the experi- 
ences and service of her as a George Fox for 
France. We trust parents and others will ju- 
diciously guide those under their care to the 
reading of this life; as also that of Augustine, 
prepared under a like concern by another young 
Friend, and now completed in this number. 

It is the “oldness of the letter,” which, though 
fresh to the age when it was written, sometimes 
turns away a later generation from reading the 
lives of our own worthies. These when presented 
not as in an unknown tongue, and penned “ in 
the newness of the spirit,” might seem to each 
generation ever fresh. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine estimates that in 1850 the wealth of the United 
States was $7,000,000,000 or about $300 per head, and 
that in 1890 it was $63,000,000,000, or about $1,000 per 
head. 

Brazil, China and Turkey have all given notice of 
neutrality in the war between the United States and 
Spain. That Venezuela has not done so, causes disap- 
pointment and irritation. 

The United States Government has entered a protest 
against the.shipment of ammunition and provisions 
from Lisbon to the Spanish ships at Cape Verde after 
war had been declared. 

The French transatlantic steamer Lafayette, from 
Corunna, Spain, Fourth Month, 23d, for Havana, was 
captured on the 5th inst., by the gun boat Annapolis, 
while attempting to run the blockade, after having 
been warned not to go to Havana. She was then sent 
to Key West asa prize. The steamer was promptly 
released, as a previous agreement had been made, 
at the request of the French Government, that the 
Lafayette should be permitted to land certain pas- 
sengers and mail at Havana, and to take some French 
passengers, with the understanding that no goods 
should be landed. This information had not reached 
the blockading vessels. 

Honolulu advices, under date of Fourth Month, 27th, 
say that President Dole has written to President Me- 
Kinley, offering to transfer the Hawaiian Islands to the 
United States for the purposes of the war with Spain, 
and to furnish the American ships of war in the Pa- 
cific with large quantities of coal, supplies and ammu- 
nition. 

President Dole’s tender of the Hawaiian Islands to 
the United States for war uses must be submitted to 
Congress. 

The official reports of Commodore Dewey state that 
on Fifth Month Ist, his squadron destroyed or captured 
the entire Spanish squadron at Manila. The Spanish 
loss was more than 800 killed and wounded. Not a man 
on the American ships was killed, and only eight 
slightly wounded. The American squadron is practi- 
cally undamaged. The naval station at Cavite was 
taken, the fortifications at the entrance to Manila Bay 
destroyed, so that the bay is now in Commodore Dew- 
ey’s control, and the city of Manila can be taken by 
him at any time. 

Special despatches from Manila, via Hong Kong, 
place the Spanish losses in killed and wounded, includ- 
ing the shore losses, at 1,200. The Spanish property 
destroyed by the American fleet is estimated at $6,- 
000,000. 

It is announced that the city of New York has al- 
ready exceeded its lawful debt limit by $50,000,000. 
All city improvements must cease. 

Joseph Leiter, who began buying wheat a year ago 
has cleaned up the enormous sum of $3,350,000. On an 
estimate of 500,000,000 bushels of wheat marketed 
since he began his operations in the pit, the farmers 
have profited by his dealings to the extent of $150,- 
000,000. This estimate is based on an average advance 
of 30 cents per bushel for the producers over the prices 
obtained in recent years. Leiter is now preparing to 
leave off his speculations. 

The United States Supreme Court has declared un- 
constitutional the lowa law forbidding the sale of 


liquors in the State and making it a crime to transport 
them. 

Thousands of persons have been driven from their 
homes in Kansas Valley by the worst flood in that sec- 
tion since 1844. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 445, which 
is 25 less than the previous week, and 27 more than 
the corresponding week of 1897. Of the foregoing, 234 
were males and 211 females; 60 died of pneumonia; 
60 of consumption; 37 of heart disease; 22 of diph- 
theria; 22 of convulsions; 17 of apoplexy; 17 of ne- 
phritis ; 14 of old age; 10 of inflammation of the brain ; 
9 of bronchitis ; 9 of inanition ; 9 of typhoid fever, and 
8 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 95 a 98; 4’s, reg., 108} a 108}; 
conpon, 109} a 110; new 4’s, reg. 121} a 1223; 5’s, reg., 
1103 a 1114; currency 6’s, 1023 a 104. 

Cotton was in limited request from spinners on a 
basis of 63 c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FreEep.—Winter, in bulk, quoted at $16.50 a $17.00 
per ton, and spring in sacks, at $16.00 a $16.50 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super, $4.25 a $4.50; do extras, 
$4.50 a $4.75 ; Pennsylvania rolier, clear, $5.50 a $5.75; 
do., do., straight, $5.75 a $6.25 ; Western winter, clear, 
$5.70 a $6.00; do., do., straight, $6.00 a $6.50; do., 
do., patent, $6.50 a $7.00; spring, clear, $5.50 a $6.00 ; 
do., straight, $6.50 a $7.00; do., patent, $7.00 a $7.50 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher ; city mills, extra, $4.50 a 
$4.75; do., clear, $5.70 a $6.00; do., straight, $6.00 a 
$6.50 ;do., patent, $6.50 a $7.50. Rye FLrour.—Choice 
Penna., $3.30 per bbl. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.30 bid, none sold. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 39} a 39}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 37} a 38c. clipped. 
Beer CATT Le. — Extra, 5$a5}c.; good, 43 a 5c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 43c.; common, 3] a 4}e. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.— Extra, 4} a 4}c.; good, 3} a 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 3}c.; common, 3 a 3}c.; lambs, 4 a 5}c.; 
spring lambs, $3.00 a $5.50. 

Hogs.—6 a 6}c. for best Western; and 58 a 6c. for 
others. 

ForEIGN.—It is estimated that more than four-fifths 
of the people of London never enter a place of wor- 
ship. 

The disturbances caused by the high price and 
scarcity of food continue in the Spanish provinces. 
There have been frequent conflicts between the rioters 
and the civil guards, and looting and shooting are re- 
ported from various points. 

At Barcelona there has been a renewed run on the 
bank, the holders of notes demanding silver. 

The proclamation of martial law in Madrid has 
caused much dissatisfaction among the people. 

A Madrid special says it has been determined to 
avoid isolated naval combats on unequal terms, and 
with a superior enemy, but to throw the whole united 
naval strength of Spain into one supreme effort to 
crush the American Squadron in Cuban waters. 

Advices by way of Jamaica, state that the Spanish 
General Pando withdrew his garrison from Bayamo, 
an important interior town of Cuba, on Fourth Month 
25th, and that General Calixto Garcia occupied the 
town the next day, issuing a proclamation declaring 
respect for the property and civic rights of Spaniards, 

The London Spectator, during the course of an article. 
urges America to keep the Philippine Islands; to 
raise a colored army of 20,000 men, “and, with this 
effective sepoy army, hold the Philippines, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, paying the army of occupation out 
of the local revenues.” 

The greatest beer drinkers in the world are the 
Bavarians. The beer drunk in Bavaria annually is 
about 50 gallons per head of the population. The 
Belgians come next with 43 gallons ; the people in the 
United Kingdom next with a little under 31 gallons, 
and then the Germans, who produce more beer than 
the British, but drink less—25} gallons per head. The 
people of the United States do not drink as much as 
13 gallons per head. 

It cannot be denied that the poor of Germany are 
already suffering from the approaching bread famine. 
The prices in Berlin have risen from 10 to 15 per cent., 
and the Socialists and Radicals propose to make elec- 
tion material out of the use of bread and the Govern- 
ment’s position in the matter of the suspension of 
duties on grain, 

There were serious bread riots at Milan on the 7th 
inst., resulting in the proclamation of martial law. 
Thousands of workmen barricaded the streets with 
overturned horse cars and furniture from pillaged 
houses, endeavoring to prevent the departure of the 
Reserves, who have been called out for active duty 
owing to the many recent disturbances. There were 
several encounters between the military and the rioters. 


The city was in the throes of a revolution for two 
The hospitals and a nunnery were in danger of jp. 
vasion. Nearly a thousand people were killed and 
many wounded. Women, instead of restraining the 
men, urged them on to violence. 

The representatives of China have paid the re 
sentatives of Japan over £11,000,000 at the Bank of 
England this being the balance of the war indemnit 

The Japanese troops will forthwith evacuate Wej 
Hai Wei. The date of the British occupation of We 
Hai Wei is not yet settled. 

Japan ranks sixth in population, being su 
only by China, India, Russia, the United States and 
Germany. 

The Scientific American says: “ Lighting the pyr. 
mids of Egypt with electricity and the installation of 
a 25,000 horse power plant, to cost some $400,000, jg 
a plan now under consideration by the British Govern. 
ment. As outlined, the plan includes the generation 
of electric power at the Assonan Falls, on the Nile 
river, and its transmission a distance of 100 mile 
through the cotton growing districts, where, it is be. 
lieved, the cheap power will permit the building of 
cotton factories. It is planned to use the power to jj. 
luminate the interior corridors of the pyramids and 
also operate pumping machinery for irrigating large 
areas of desert along the Nile.” 

It. takes thirty-seven specially constructed and 
equipped steamers to keep the submarine telegraph 
cables of the world in repair. 


NOTICES. 


AN English Friend desires a position as house 
keeper or as caretaker or companion to an elderly 
lady. Has had several years’ experience in the latter 
capacity, and can give satisfactory reference. Address 

ELIZABETH MACKENZIE, Care of Samuel L. Baily, 

206 E. Hanover St., Trenton, N, J 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF FRIENDS.— 
The train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
at 7.17 A. M., on the 20th instant, will be met at Wes 
Grove to convey (free of charge), those desiring to at- 
tend the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be 
held at London Grove, Chester County, Pa. It would 
assist the Committee if those intending to come could 
inform by postal in advance. 

TRUEMAN C. Moore, 
Gero. R. CHAMBERS, 


\ Committee. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scnoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiiuiAmM F. WickerRsHAM, Prinei 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Diep, on the twenty-seventh of Eleventh Month, 
1897, AAron Davis, of West Chester, Pa., ands 
member of Caln Quarterly Meeting. He was in bis 
seventieth year. 

——, at his home in Wildomar, Riverside County, 
California, on the third of Fourth Month, 1898, and 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, Ezra EmBregs 
member of Pasadena Monthly and Particular Meeting 
of Friends, California. He was taken with a severe 
form of the grippe, and after a sickness of about two 
weeks, quietly passed away, leaving his friends amd 
relatives the assurance that he had indeed “ passed 
from death unto life.” 

, at her home in Wildomar, Riverside | 
California, on the twelfth of Fourth Month, 1898, 
the sixty-sixth year of her age, ANN Hirst EMBREB, 
a member of Pasadena Monthly and Particular Meet 
ing of Friends, California. She had waited upon het 
husband during the fore part of his last illness; ba 
soon the same disease fastened upon her, and a few 
days later she too passed away, leaving the same 
grounded assurance of passing to a brighter life beyoud. 

—-, at his residence in Lion Co., Iowa, F 
Month 19th, 1898, Joan Hampton, in the ninety 
third year of his age ; a member of Hopewell Partiet- 
lar and Springville Monthly Meeting of Friends, His 
mental faculties remaining clear, he spoke in terms 
admiration and praise of the Creator a few hours be- 
fore he quietly passed away. He leaves a faith 
companion with whom he had lived nearly sixt 
eight years, who has the assurance that he was 
ered as a shock of corn fully ripe. 


i oe . Sees ———e 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





